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Poynting’s researches, important as they are, 
form but a part of his life’s work. He was a 
very successful teacher, and as professor of 
physics at Mason’s College from its foundation 
he created and developed the flourishing school 
of physics at the University of Birmingham. He 
took his full share of the large amount of business 
and organisation required to carry on the work 
of his university and the scientific societies with 
which he was connected, and as a magistrate he 
took part in the civic life of Birmingham. 
Everyone who met him in these capacities found 
him the most delightful and courteous of col¬ 
leagues, while to many he was the beloved 
and valued friend. J. J. Thomson. 


Scottish County Geographies. 

(1) Banff and District. By Allan Edward Mahood. 
Edited by Dr. E. I. Spriggs. Pp. xvi + 388. 
(Banff: The Banffshire Journal, Ltd., 1919.) 
Price 10s. 6 d. 

(2) Orkney and Shetland. By J. G. F. Moodie 
Heddle and T. Mainland. Pp. xii+167. (Cam¬ 
bridge : At the University Press, 1920.) Price 
4s. 6 d. net. 

(3) Caithness and Sutherland. By H. F. Campbell. 
Pp. ix+168. (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1920.) Price 4s. 6 d. net. 

(4) Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtownshire. By 
William Learmonth. Pp. ix+149. (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1920.) Price 4s. 6 d. 
net. 

(5) Dumbartonshire. By Dr. F. Mort. Pp. 
viii+155. (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1920.) Price 4s. 6d. net. 

(!)pv R . MAHOOD’S “Banff” belongs to the 
l—/ best class of local guide-book. It is the 
result of a careful study of the area by a number 
of enthusiastic students; the bulk of the material 
has been collected by Dr. Mahood, of Duff House 
Hospital. Chapters have been contributed by 
various local authorities, and the whole has been 
condensed and edited by Dr. E. I. Spriggs, and 
its stores of information are rendered accessible 
by an excellent index. The book is a compendium 
of the geography, history, and antiquities of the 
district, and should add greatly to the profitable 
enjoyment of a stay there by any intelligent 
visitor; and, as it gives practical guidance to the 
special points of interest, it should stimulate the 
study of the local archaeology and natural history. 

The walks around Banff are classified accord¬ 
ing to their length, and the programme of longer 
excursion's refers to the numerous antiquities and 
to such features as the musical sands, the dunes 
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of Culbin, and the remarkable southerly deflection 
of the plumb-line at Cowhythe, which would indi¬ 
cate a position nearly a fifth of a mile in error. 
Banff Museum is rich in local material, and the 
chapter on it is a useful introduction to the local 
archaeology and history. Banff was the home of 
Thomas Edwards, the self-made naturalist with 
the Smiles-made reputation, who, amongst other 
contributions to science, demonstrated that the 
shell beds on the 25-ft. raised beach at Boyndie 
is a Neolithic kitchen-midden. 

The geology of the area includes much of in¬ 
terest, and special attention has been recently 
directed to it by Mackie’s discovery of the plant- 
bearing cherts of Rhynie, which have been proved 
by the researches of Kidston and Lang to be the 
oldest known land flora, and to contain, exquisitely 
preserved, the plants of the period when land 
was being first clothed with vegetation. The 
discovery of this flora is the most epoch- 
making in palaeobotany in recent years. The 
account of the geology is well up to date; it recog¬ 
nises the Old Red Sandstone as a river-made de¬ 
posit, but that view need not have been assigned 
to America, as it had been previously ad¬ 
vanced in this country. A remark on the work 
of Prof. Jehu and D. Campbell on the Highland 
Border Series may be misunderstood as implying 
that some of the Highland schists have been thus 
proved to be Lower Palaeozoic, whereas that work 
strongly strengthens the case for the pre-Palaeo- 
zoic age of those schists. 

(2-5) The volumes of the Cambridge University 
County Series suffer in contrast with that on Banff 
by the absence of references, as even a short 
bibliography would be of great assistance to the 
students for whom these admirable manuals would 
be of special service. Moreover, the one author 
deals with all branches of the subject—history, 
geography, archaeology, ethnology, geology, 
natural history, and economics—and has to write 
on some questions with which he is not fully 
familiar. Consistency between the manuals and 
complete accuracy are possible only by editorial 
supervision. In this series the authors appear 
to be given entire independence provided they 
conform to the prescribed plan. 

A student who turns to these volumes to com¬ 
pare the evidence on some question from different 
parts of Scotland finds puzzling inconsistencies. 
Thus the circular megalithic towers known as 
brochs, the most remarkable of Scottish antiqui¬ 
ties. are attributed in the account of those in 
Caithness and Sutherland to the early Iron age, 
and therefore to be pre-Roman; whereas the 
volume on Orkney adopts the older and less prob¬ 
able theory that they were built as shelters against 
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Norse vikings, and would therefore be post- 
Roman. The advantage the volumes would gain 
from expert supervision may be illustrated by the 
sections on geology. Thus the Old Red Sandstone 
is still attributed in the volumes on Orkney and 
Shetland and on Caithness and Sutherland to 
lakes, whereas the work on Banff adopts the 
fluviatile explanation. The table of the geological 
succession in Caithness and Sutherland (pp. 13-15) 
states that the Upper Trias is absent from 
England, and that the Upper Cretaceous consists 
of “chalk and ware,” whatever “ware” may be. 
The summary of the Carboniferous suggests an 
erroneous correlation of the English and Scottish 
divisions; the metamorphic rocks and schists are 
described as Silurian and Ordovician, and as 
younger than the Cambrian quartzites; while the 
discovery of Olonellus in beds above the Torridon 
Sandstone did not “fix the age of the Cambrian,” 
but fixed those beds as Cambrian. The geological 
map of Kirkcudbrightshire and Wigtownshire 
omits the Permian of Loch Ryan, and marks the 
Permian Sandstones west of Dumfries as “blown 
sand and alluvium.” The rainfall maps of Scot¬ 
land in different volumes present marked differ¬ 
ences in fact. 

The four new volumes cover areas representa¬ 
tive of the chief geographical types in Scotland—• 
the highlands, the industrial localities of the Mid¬ 
land Valley, and the agricultural districts of the 
southern uplands—and the authors express clearly 
the characteristic features of the districts. 

The Orkneys and Shetlands are the most 
exceptional area in the British Isles, which is 
differentiated by geographical structure, by the 
far northern position which led to the occasional 
visits of walrus until the destruction of the Spits¬ 
bergen herds, and by the Norse influence to which 
St. Magnus Cathedral is a striking witness. The 
population is pure Norse, except for the modern 
immigration of lowland Scots. The archipelagoes 
are graphically described by Messrs. Heddle and 
Mainland. 

The recent story of Sutherland and Caith¬ 
ness is one of the saddest in the British Isles. 
Sutherland is the fifth in size of Scottish counties, 
and has the sparsest population of any British 
county. Its population reached its maximum in 
1851, and that of Caithness continued to increase 
until 1861. There was a slight decline until 1871; 
then with the great extension of the deer forests 
followed swift and steady decline. Mr. 
Campbell describes Sutherland as “a desolate 
wilderness,” and says that “one can behold in 
every direction miles upon miles of country desti¬ 
tute of any sign of human occupation.” One 
result of the depopulation is the increasing diffi- 
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culty in administration. The outlay on the roads, 
according to Mr. Campbell (p. 149), now amounts 
to an eighth of the total rental of the county. 
Roads suitable for local needs are quite unable to 
withstand motor traffic, and the upkeep of 500 
miles of road at modern standards is beyond the 
local resources. The financial problems of the 
county are still unsolved. 

The Galloway country, including Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire and Wigtownshire, the two southernmost 
counties in Scotland, presents problems of a dif¬ 
ferent order. The one industry is farming, and 
mainly dairying; it is the home of the famous 
Galloway cattle. Farming has been greatly im¬ 
proved by co-operative systems, of which two local 
varieties are kaneing and bowing. In both the 
farmer provides land, stock, equipment, and 
fodder; labour is supplied by his associates, who 
take the produce and pay for the use of the cows, 
the kaner in cheese, and the bower in cash. The 
development of central butter and cream factories, 
which pay the farmers on the basis of the quantity 
of butter-fat in the milk supplied, is a more 
familiar co-operative method, and is proving very 
helpful. 

The volume on Dumbartonshire, by Dr. F. Mort,, 
is most attractively written, and especially good on 
the physical geography, although that subject is 
unusually difficult, as the county consists of three 
very dissimilar areas. It is part of the district 
known as “the Lennox,” and it would have made 
a more natural geographical unit if it had been 
combined with Stirlingshire. The western part 
is an irregular strip of land running across the 
grain of the country, and its structure can be 
understood only by reference to the adjacent coun¬ 
ties. The most important parts are that along 
the north bank of the Clyde from Loch Lomond 
to the 'western suburbs of Glasgow, and the de¬ 
tached eastern portion which extends south of the 
Kelvin further east than Stirling. It is owing to' 
the industrial activity of these two areas that the 
population of the county, in spite of its sparseness 
in the rest, is fifty-seven times as dense as that 
of Sutherland, and has been growing at an ac¬ 
celerated rate from the decade when the Highland 
counties began their decline. 

Dr. Mort discusses the proposed Forth-Clyde 
Ship Canal, and though the text refers to the 
Kelvin Valley route, which is that regarded with 
most favour in Glasgow, the only route marked 
on the sketch-map as for a ship canal is that 
through the Forth Valley. With present costs of 
labour and material, the estimate quoted would 
be quite inadequate, and a canal large enough to 
fulfil its proposed functions is probably at present 
financially impracticable. J, W. Gregory. 
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